THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

A consumptive watchmaker returned home to Lossie-
mouth to die, He had had a passion for literature, and
had brought back his favourites with him. " Amongst
them," wrote MacDonald afterwards,

were Dickens and Burns, Shakespeare and * Elegant
Extracts.' He doted upon them. When first I saw him he
was sitting bent-shouldered, pale and thin, stooping over
one of them. His white skeleton hands rested on its pages
while he gasped for breath. I was afraid to approach him.
I felt awe and dread for one looking so closely upon eternity.
With feeble breath that he seemed unable to command, he
told me of the pleasure he had from Pickwick. His cheek
flushed as merriment strove to elude the grasping hand of
death, and he had to pause, for his cough was sore upon him.
At the end of each attack he pushed his dark hair from his
brow, which he wiped with a large handkerchief. I saw the
perspiration on it. Thus I was introduced to Pickwick and
to Dickens. Whenever I finished one of the heavy volumes
I took it back wrapped in a clean, white towel, and took away
another. There was something in keeping with death when
I handed the snow-wliite bundle to him and received another
from his hands. When I had read the last I remember his
remark: 'Aye! aye! everything comes to an end. Ye're a
fast reader. I thocht the books would have lasted my time,
but they are through afore me. Ye'll no stop here. Ye're no
born for this piece. Ye'll gang South ane day, and ye'll
maybe remember me and my books.'

Over all these stirring mental exercises presided the
kindly figure of the dominie. To him the boy must have
owed an incalculable debt. He did not forget it. "It is
such a memory," he wrote many years later of his early
teacher, " as one delights to carry through the world like
a Talisman."

There were adventures outside the schoolroom too.
On fine mornings to play truant in caves or bushes, and
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